GOING BLIND. 


Lafayette McLaws. 
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GOING BLIND 


AS TOTAL DARKNESS CREEPS EVER NEARER, 
IS IT WISE TO PRAY FOR MORE LIGHT? 


“li] 


oInG blind is like entering a 
beautiful new world. A 
world so like and yet so unlike the 
world in which a person with good 
sight lives that learning the differ- 
ence is as keenly interesting as un- 
raveling a thrilling mystery. 

The knowledge that I was going 
blind came to me with the sudden- 
ness of a thunder clap on a bright 
summer day. My glasses having 
become slightly misty, I called on 
my oculist to get a new prescrip- 
tion. 

His examination may have 
taken a little longer than on my 
previous visits. Finally he finished 
and stepped away from me. Ex- 
pecting a pleasant word or two 
before he turned to his desk to 
write my prescription I smiled up 
at him. 

‘You are going blind,” he told 

His manner was so abrupt 
that today I realize that he antici- 
pated my making a scene. 

His announcement did straight- 
en me up with a jerk. Then after 
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an instant of thought I exclaimer 
**All those years! Until ?m ee 
three!’ 

Dr. Blank’s stare of surprise was 
as distinct as if he had asked, 
‘What do you mean? Why ninety- 
three?”’ 

Numerous fortune-tellers, pro- 
fessional and amateur, I explained, 
had prophesied that I would live 
to be ninety-three. Though I had 
always scoffed at fortune-telling 
of every description, now the 
thought of the long stretch of 
blackly miserable years between 
me and the age of ninety-three 
struck me in the face. Perhaps a 
psychologist can explain my re- 
action. I cannot. 

During the next three months, 
trying to follow my) osulist’s ad- 
vice to enjoy the sight left ’ me, I 
conscientiously kept on the go. I 
visited persons who! | were d ar to, 
me or of especial interest, got up 


every morning ay the suke of seq- 


ing the'sun rise watched the sun- 
sets. I took to Sallie around my 


FHA heme. The home should be 
situated in a section of the city 
convenient to shopping centers, 
and near \buses and street car 
lines or within walking distance of 
sections where members of the 
family are employed. Schools, 
parks and playgrounds also should 
be easily reached or not too 
distant. : 

Other facilities likewise are the 
concern of the Federal\ Housing 
Administration. Does the\district 
have adequate sewerage? Are gas, 
water, electricity and telephone 
service available, and are the 


charges right? Are the streets prop 


erly laid out, graded or paved? 
Are fire and police protection as- 
sured? If streets, for instance, have 


built in one- to four-family units, 
but the borrower must occupy the 
premises as a home. Financing 
charges are the lowest ever avail- 
able for home building in this 
country. Interest charges are Based 
on diminishing balances, not on 
the original face value of the loan. 
FHA offers a deliberately planned 
“borrower’s market,” everything 
in your favor, everything for your 
satety. 

A word for those who may not 
want to build their own homes: 
The FHA advances the proposi- 
tion thatthe average renter, pro- 
vided he does not wish to build, 


\. would be better off by taking title 


yet to be paved, what will the / 


assessments be? All these questions 


must be satisfactorily answered 
before FHA funds become avail- 
able. 

In order to “‘encourage im- 
provement in housing, standards 
and conditions,” FHA reverses 
standards and practices that have 
resulted in many,quick profits and 
much, bad building. FHA takes 
the position that a home is to be 
appraised pot as a piece of mer- 
chandise to be sold quickly, but 
as “a sound investment of reason- 
ably lasting | value.” 

FHA-insured homes , may be 


under an “installment mortgage” 
to\the property he occupies, pay 
the ‘taxes and interest directly (as 
he is already doing indirectly) and 
use the balance, which he now is 
paying tothe owner, toward buy- 
ing the house. The FHA also lends 
money for repairs and rehabilita- 
tion—that new. bathroom, that 
screen porch, that extra bedroom 
or new plumbing—on terms sim- 
ilar to those granted\ ios building 
or buying. \ 

Not since man Pear living in 
caves or tree-nests has the prob- 
lem of financing a home been 
made so easy, the dream of “ 
home of your own” so possible of 
attainment. —ANNABEL LEE 
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back and front yards, had the fruit 
trees trimmed as I wished them to 
remain, re-shaped the flower beds 
that the walks might be bricked. 
Though I have always preferred 
gravel walks, now that I was going 
blind I planned to have bricks for 
the sake of keeping my feet dry. 
When I[ am blind. That was in my 
mind with every step I took, every 
plan I made. When I am blind. 

Through it all I wore a smile, 
was determinedly cheerful. Never, 
never I promised would I allow 
myself to become a killjoy. Yet, in 
spite of that determination, always 
stalking at my elbow was the 
spectre of the long years of black 
misery that stretched between me 
and ninety-three. 

Back in the beginning of my 
career as a writer I had taught 
myself to use a typewriter. Sort of 
peek and peck system. Now that 
I was going blind I decided I must 
learn the touch system. Early 
mornings I tramped across town 
to a business school lugging my 
portable machine. It was on those 
walks that the pad of the spectre 
of darkness was most distinct. 
Several times I caught myself 
starting to turn my head to look. 

Just before the ending of my 
series of lessons time came for me 
to keep my second appointment 
with my oculist. My astonishment 


on meeting him was startling. In- 
stead of the man of sixty-odd I 
found myself shaking hands with a 
man who looked to be less than 
forty. I exclaimed impulsively and 
expressed my astonishment—but 
at the instant realized that the 
change was not in the doctor’s ap- 
pearance, but in my sight. The 
increasing dimness in my sight 
had rubbed out all lines of age and 
experience. 

This -realization suddenly re- 
vealed to me that blindness need 
not be a state of black misery. If 
I would forget what I was losing 
and think of my gains, there would 
be no black spectre stalking at my 
elbow. My resolution reminded 
me of an experience a few years 
ago, when I became seriously ill 
from overwork and discovered the 
efficacy of the multiplication tables 
as a painkiller. 

On being told by my physician 
that I must either endure much 
pain or run the risk of forming the 
dope habit, I took the pain. After 
finding that counting sheep did 
not make me forget the stabs of 
agony caused by my slightest 
movement, I tried saying the al- 
phabets of three languages, back- 
ward and forward. No go. Then 
[ hit on the multiplication tables. 
Never having been quick at fig- 
ures, my entire attention was re- 
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quired. After puzzling out the 
eleven tables as given in arith- 
metics, I determined to make a 
set of tables of my own. After 
carrying all the eleven tables up 
to two hundred I would start on 
thirteen and continue through two 
hundred. Using my mind as a 
blackboard I impressed on it the 
figures with which I was strug- 
gling. Digit by digit I would mul- 
tiply and then adding get the sum. 
Holding those figures on my men- 
tal blackboard required such con- 
centration that I resented inter- 
ruption. Not only because I would 
again become conscious of pain, 
but because it delayed me in my 
work of making new tables. 

One morning, when I was 
struggling desperately to hold fig- 
ures while multiplying 139 by 173, 
in walked the maid to dust. I was 
so indignant that I straightened 
up in bed and started in to give 
her a piece of my mind. Before I 
finished my first sentence I stopped 
wide-eyed with surprise. I felt no 
pain. Not only had I moved my 
body, I had slung myself around 
like a well woman. 

The youthful appearance of my 
physician having aroused my curi- 
osity, I began to investigate other 
phases of my condition. It isa real 
joy to be able truthfully to exclaim 
on meeting a friend, ‘““How young 


you are looking! Your dress is such 
a soft lovely shade.” 

Today even the skin of a very 
old lady, who used to remind me 
of Rembrandt’s portrait of an old 
woman, appears unlined. She now 
reminds me of a gay flower from 
which most of the color has been 
drained and only the sweetness 
remains. So many flowers have 
grown increasingly beautiful. The 
single hibiscus has taken on a soft 
mistiness as though freshly washed 
in dew. Very like the frosted holly- 
hocks of my childhood. 

As the sharp brilliance of flowers 
take on a misty, silvery sheen their 
perfume grows increasing percep- 
tible. Up to a few days ago I had 
believed that the night-blooming 
jasmine was odorless during the 
day. While in my back yard in the 
forenoon, I got a breath of a tan- 
talizingly faint perfume. Tracking 
it down I found it came from a 
jasmine in full bloom. 

Rising early for the sake of re- 
membering the sunrise is becom- 
ing more and more enjoyable. The 
increasing mistiness of my sight 
renders more interesting the grad- 
ual brightening of the dawn, the 
slipping away of the shadows and 
the increasing development of the 
foliage of the trees. ‘The reverse is 
true of the sunsets... to watch 
the colors fade away, the indi- 
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vidual leaves of the near-by trees 
become masses of foliage . . . the 
tree itself becomes a dark bulk, 
with lines and figures of less black- 
ness where I know the street hight 
must filter through the foliage. 

Though I have always had good 
hearing, I realize that sounds are 
growing more and more distinct. 
Is not nature trying to balance her 
blessings? As one sense is taken 
away other senses grow. increas- 
ingly useful. 

Calculating distance had been 
from the first tantalizing or amus- 
ing, depending on my humor, and 
always dangerous. Trying to pick 
up a ray of sunlight—believing it 
to be a scrap on the floor. Stepping 
over or walking around a shadow. 
My only answer to that problem 
is, So far, caution. 

My sense of touch has not 
changed as much as either that of 
smell or hearing. ‘Though it seems 
to me I am more keenly aware of 
dust on books and furniture, I am 
not able to tell just how long it has 
been accumulating. Yesterday, the 
day before or maybe a week. It’s 
fun guessing. There has been no 
change in my sense of taste. Still, 
as I step along toward total blind- 
ness, there may be. 

This developing of the unex- 
pected is one of the reasons why 
going blind is so surprisingly in- 


teresting. It may be the reason 
why the blind are often so cheer- 
ful. I was once commissioned by 
an editor to write .an article about 
a certain home for blind children. 
My first visit was ona raw drizzly 
day late in November. The cheer- 
ful sounds—joyous shouts and 
peels of childish laughter—made 
me fear I had mistaken the num- 
ber of the house. 

My ringing of the front-door 
bell resulted instantly in complete 
silence. On being admitted;:. I 
stepped into what [ still think of 
as one of the most surprising and 
beautiful scenes I have ever wit- 
nessed. More than a score of blind 
children playing. Actually enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

They greeted me with exclama- 
tions of glee. Each group invited 


_me cordially to join in the game 


they were playing. Two, a boy 
and a girl verging on their teens, 
begged me to play a game of 
checkers. I had a charming visit. 
Years later a family of four rented 
the home adjoining mine—father 
and mother with their blind son 
and daughter. The son could see 
just enough to walk on familiar 
streets with the aid of a cane, the 
daughter, a girl of eighteen, a trifle 
better. During the year they lived 
near me I never heard so much as 
a cross or unpleasant word. They 
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were always cheerful and delight- 
fully cordial to visitors. 

I used to wonder about their 
cheerfulness. Now I know the rea- 
son. Though they could tell the 
difference between a sun-lit anda 
cloudy day, they could not dis- 
tinguish between a smile and a 
scowl. A threatening expression of 
the face was lost on them. Being 
unable to see a difference between 
the threadbare rags of a beggar 
and the fashionable attire of a rich 
caller, they could not realize envy. 
Without envy there. can be no 
personal resentment. 

In their world they could see 
only what was beautiful. Their 
blindness wiped out all lines of 
care, age and sorrow. They really 
saw the world through rose-colored 
glasses. That is what going blind 
means. Seeing the world around 
you through rose-colored glasses 
with a misty silvery sheen. 

Cheerfulness is not an attribute 
of an idle mind. So many blind 
persons tell you eagerly about 
their work. They wish you to 
share with them the joys of occu- 
pation. As the children in that 
blind babies’ home urged me to 
join in their games. 

At first, before my second visit 
to my oculist, I used to pray to be 
left a little light. With almost 
every breath I drew I prayed, 
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“Leave me a little light. Just a 
little light.” a 

Now I question the wisdom of __ 
that petition. Suppose Milton had 
been left a little light. Could he 
have given the world his great 
visions? I wonder. Could Fannie’ — 
Crosby have written her number+ : 
less hymns? . 

The editor who had sent me to. 
the home for blind babies sent me Be 
to see Fannie See The great — a 
“hymn writer” he called hers 2 
Knowing her outstanding success, _ : 
I was shocked to find her in a | 
small room of a rear apartment in | 
Brooklyn. Just a small elderly — 
woman, an upright piano and i 
two chairs. So sincere was her joy ae 
at my coming, so enthusiastically ae 
did she lay bare for me her de- | 
lightful absorption in her compo- |_ 
sitions, that I forgot our surround- | 
ings. The great evangelists, choral 
leaders and pulpit orators about a 
whom she talked seemed to be _ 
present. Spring entered that small © 
and dingy room with the breath | 
of many flowers. 


bloom in mid-December. : 

“Ah,” she replied. “When one | 
has only the kingdom of the mind 23 
it is better to cultivate roses than Ea 4 
thistles.”’ iad 


—LAFAYETTE McLaAws = 


